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FEMALE ECONOMY. 


[By the Hermit in France } 


Simplex muniitiis.—Horart. 
Economy is so important a part of a woman’s char 
er, so necessary to her own Dappiness, and so essen- 
alto her performing properly the duties of s a wife and 
ofa mother, thut it ought to have the precedence of all 
ther accomplishme: nts. and take its rank next to the 
t duties of life.’"’--Cuarone’s Leiters 


‘ You have no reason to complain of my | 


expensiveness,” said /a belle Eugénie to her 
fond and confounded husband ; 
Paris goes so simply dressed as myself; no 
crowns value” (her husband looked affright- | 
ed)! ‘ no ball dresse s to last but one night; | 
no lace veils, the price of which would pay 
a year’s rent; nor de Leven, like the oun-| 
iess of Clairoa, require a pair of silk shoes | 

and two pair of gloves daily ; shoes once| 
per week suflice for my unambitious dress, 


and | can make a pair of gloves do twice ;| 
besides | do not ruin you either by the jew-| 
eller’s bill, or the change of the furniture of 


our house yearly, or oftener ; four times a 


week satisfies me of public places ; I never | 


gamble, and my ordinary attire is a 
of coloured cotton or muslin @ PAngiaise, 
and a white one when more dressed ; one 
hat or bonnet lasts me ei¢ht or 
in short, Auguste, you know not hoy 
preciate a good and saving wife,” 
panted and he looked fond); ‘‘and it isa 
pity that you have not Madame Grandpré 
for your wife, who would spend your small 
fortune in fans and feathers only. 

‘Dear Eugenia!” cried her contrite 
partner, ** never more will | reproach vou, 


frown 


v to ap- 


fam convinced that you are right” (here | 
small | 
means, and see that a young man should not) 


he sighed); * 1 only regret my 
venture upon matrimony without an ample 
fortune ; a pretty woman (Eugenia smiled) 
must be dressed at least neatly, and it is not 
a trifle which can afford even that style in 
these extravagant times; they, not thou, 
sweet one, are to blame, nor should I have 


uttered a word of complaint did I not find 


** no lady in| 
‘sing flottans, volans, falls, flounces, and fal- 
cashemires of a thousand or two thousand! 


ten days ;| 


Phas she | 
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myeelf ter ribly i in arrear this last half year, 
and could I account for the deficit in any 

| way but by the numerous bills of dress-ma- 
‘ers, marchandes de modes, shoemakers, 
‘laundresses, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera.” 
| (Eugenia smiled contemptuously.) “ Twen- 
_ty-one gowns in one year!!!” continued 
ihe.—* Ay,” replied Eugenia, “ at a pal- 
‘try twelve or twenty francs each.” “ The 
making, Eugenia, perhaps two Napoleons 
each,” (Auguste’s colour increased) ; “ the 
‘getting up, or washing,” added he, “ five or 
'six francs each,” (he elevated his eyebrows) 
‘to be worn”—*‘ only once, you simple- 
ton.” ** And,” observed he, “then you 
scarcely dare sit down for fear of discompo- 
‘* What of that?” ‘ Why noth- 


balas.” 


ing ; then again, twenty-four francs for a 


pocket-handkerchief, and the cart loads of 
_lneg.which go to your blanchisseuse, with 
whom 5ou quartei évery Week, as also with 
your ironing woman, who alleges that one of 
| those cheap dresses takes her a whole day 
to get up.” To be sure”—* and a whole 
day for you to wear,” ironically cried the 
suffering husband. ** Why surely you would 
have me go clean !” tauntingly added ma- 
dame. ‘* Well love.” concluded Auguste, 
‘* [have no objection, but it certainly cleans 
out my coffers.” ‘ Why did you marry 
then?” * True, darling, | was wrong, but 
we will go on quietly as long as we can.” 
‘* How seldom do I require silks and 
crapes !” observed the lady, ‘** or new jew- 
els, or costly entertainments at home, or”—~ 
here he tried to stop her, but the female 
tongue is not thus suddenly controlled,— 
* do I, like our neighbour, break your rest 
by late hours ?” * No, love.”——* Or break 
your beart by flirting with the men ?” * No, 
dear."—** Or”—* Kiss me, my dear Euge- 
nia, you shall have it all your own way, try 
to be as economical as you can.” ** No- 
body can be more saving,” answered she. 
Her husband resumed, “ don’t be out of 
temper, I will go out and try to borrow a 
thousand crowns upon my country-house, 
and”—(he looked fondly) “I only regret 
that | am not richer.” ‘* Stuff,” exclaimed 
his wife ; * and (saluting him tenderly) if 
thou dost borrow the money, thou wilt buy 
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me an amazone (or riding-habit). and let me | 


get that great bargain of lace; recollect 
that it is only second-hand, and will be sold 
at a third of its value.” 


meekly replied the fortunate husband. 


They embraced, exchanging the adieus of 
The husband pro- | 
| ded he who can answer all these demands ; 


the eyes, and parted. 
ceeded to a Jew’s and his fond spouse went 


out to purchase an embroidered trimming | 


cheap and simple as she styled it. How 
different from lace or artificial flowers. 


Happy Auguste, to have such a moderate | 
| whose even mind and temper can meet the 


wife ! 

With this scene in my view (for | bappen- 
ed to be present at it), I began to reflect on 
the subject deliberately. Eugenia’s style of 
dress was truly “ simp/ex munditiis;” she had 
not a dozen costly ornamental combs worn 
in turn in her glossy hair; her fingers moved 
gracefully with only two rings on each hand, 


instead of being in the unbending armour of | 


sixteen circles composed of all the gems, and 
set in a most expensive style ; slie preferred 
flowers to jewelled tiaras and to birds of pa- 
radise, to ostrich and other proud nodding 
plumes ; she was not ruinous in perfumes, 


baths, waiting-women, boudoir furniture, | = 


and boxes at the theatre, and yet—- 
“* Take her all in all,”’ 


she cost poor Auguste a pretty round sum 
annually : the very simple gown lasted a 


very short time, and was soon worn and | 
washed out; it might have been said of these 
' 


dresses, 
‘* Materiem superabat opus ;”’ 

for these light articles of humble price were 
corded and festooned, trimmed and orna- 
mented up to such a pitch, that the matter 
was the Jeast of the affair, and the manner 
all. To purchase such a piece fora gowa 
was a trifle, but befure it was fitted to the 
elastic form, which was to grace it, the bill 
swelled to a most fearful yet imperceptible 
expense, suppose, for instance, a printed 
cotton or muslin of fifteen frances, what a 
bagatelle ; but then, to trimming twenty- 
five, making ditto, ditto; three washing 
eighteen francs, and it then was only fit for 
the chumber-muid. ‘These little articles too, 
so often repeated, must have a little effect 
on the revenue of the happy man who has 
to pay forthem. For cheupness and simpli- 


city, aman might as well purchase a bed of | 


straw, and, when bought, adorn it with a 
cambric covering, and overhang it dai/y 
with a chintz pattern curtain. ; 

But far be it from me to deprive the fair 
sex of their neat and humble toilet !_ my in 
teution is merely to convince the marrying 
swain that the provisions necessary for a 
wife are mapy. Whena man has got his 


“ As you please,” | 


, ais suit the great alone 


° } 
' os 
uDgS | 


| his fortune. 
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starcher who will aid madam in makiiig¢ 
head against him; and whilst the splendid, 
high-born dame’s claims come en gros, he 
must not forget that ap humbler partner has 
her detail expenses, which are like the nu- 
merous items of an attorney’s or an apothe- 
cary’s bill. Happy, thrice happy, the wed- 


and who, being previously aware of them, 
has nothing to suffer from surprise, inability, 


\or female upbraiding ; whose well-stocked 


purse dreads not these ambush attacks, and 


lengthy weekly, or monthly account (annu- 
); for 
** Vires acquirunt eundo,” 

a man of retired habits, and long accustom- 
| tomed to order, regularity, and calm, would 
be completely overturned by such surpris- 
as to the unworthy writer, they would 
be death to him. Yet let it be well under- 
stood, that this exposé is not meant as a pre- 
ventive, but merely as a caution to those 
who, of social habits and light spirits, may 
not wish to be a solitary, or a recluse. 


es: 


THE NOVELINT. 


THE LOVE-CHARM. 
A Tale from the German of Tieck. 


Emitivs was sitting in deep thought at 
ihis table, awaiting his friend Roderick. 
The light was burning before him, the win- 
ter evening was cold, and to-day he wished 
for the presence of his fellow-traveller, 
though at other times wont rather to avoid 
his society : for on this evening he was about 
to disclose a secret to him, and beg for his 
advice. The timid, shy Emilias found in 
every business and accident of life, so 
many difficulties and insurmountable hin- 
drances, that it might seem to have been an 
ironical whim of his destiny which brought 
j him and Roderick together ; Roderick be- 
ing in every thing the reverse of his friend. A 
‘day never passed but the friends got into a 
quarrel, which seemed to threaten the death 
\of their friendship; and yet what to all ap- 
pearance thus severed them, was perhaps 
‘the very thing that most closely bound them 
together: each loved the other heartily ; 
‘hut each found passing satisfaction in being 
able todischarge the most justly deserved 
| reproaches upon his friend. 

| Emilius, a rich young man, of a suscept- 
| ible and melancholy temperament, on the 
death of his parents had become master of 
He had set out on a journey 
in order thereby to complete his education, 


bride to support he must not forget the mil-| but had now already spent several months 
liner, the mantua-maker, the florist, the! ina large town, for the sake of enjoying 
jeweller, the attendant, nor even the clear-! the pleasures of the carnival, about which 
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he never gave himself the least trouble, and | 
of making certain arrangements of import- 
ance about his fortune with some relations, 
to whom as yet he had scarcely paid a visit. 
On the road he had fallen in with the rest- 
less, ever-shifting and veering Roderick, 
who was living at variance with his guardi- 
ans, and who, to free \:imself wholly from 
them and their burdensome admonitions ea- 
gerly grasped at the opportunity held out to 
him by his new friend of becoming his com- 
panion on his travels. During their jour- 
ney they had already been often on the point 
of separating; but each after every dispute 
had only felt the more clearly that he could 
not live without the other. Scarce had they 
left their carriage in any town, when Rode- 
rick had already seen every thing remark- | 
able in it, to forget it all again on the mor- | 
row; while Emilius took a week to sequin 

| 

} 











a thorough knowledge of the place from his 
books, lest he should omit seeing any thing 
that was to be seen; and after all, from in- 
dolence and indifference, thought there was | 
hardly any thing worth his while to go and | 
look at. Roderick had immediately made | 
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silk, the other a Spaniard in pale yellow and 
pink with many waving feathers on his hat. 
As Emilius was becoming impatient, Rode- 
rick took off his mask, showed his. well- 
known laughing countenance, and said :— 
*' Heyday, my good friend, what a drowned 
puppy of aface! Is this the way to look 
in carnival time? I and our dear young 
officer are come to fetch you away ; there 
isa grand ball to-night at the masquerade- 
rooms ; and as I know you have forsworn 
ever going out in any other suit than that 
which you always wear, of the devil’s own 
colour, come with us,as black as you are; 
for it is already somewhat late.” 

Emilius felt angry, and said : ** Youhave, 
it seems, according to custom, altogether 
forgotten our agreement. I am extremely 
sorry,” he continued, turning to the stran- 
ger, * that 1 cannot possibly accompany 
you; my friend has been over-hasty in pro- 
mising for me; indeed [ cannot go out at 
all, having something of importance to talk 
to him about.” 

The stranger, who was well-bred, and 
saw what Emilius meant, withdrew ; but 


a thousand acquaintances, and visited every | Roderick, with the utmost indifference, put 
public place of entertainment ; often toohe| on his mask again, placed himself before 
brought his new-made friends to the lonely | the glass, and said, ‘* Verily I am a hideous 


chamber of Emilius, and would then leave } 
. ° ' 
him alone with them, as soon as they began | 


iotirehim. Af other times he would con- 
found the modest Emilius by extravagantly | 
praising his merits and acquirements before | 
intelligent and learned men, and by giving | 
them to understand how much they might! 
learn from his friend, about languages, or| 
antiquities, or the fine arts, although he 
himself could never find time for listening | 
to him on such subjects, when the conver- 
sation happened to turn on them. But if 
Emilius ever chanced to be ina more active 
mood, he might almost make sure of his tru-! 
ant friend having caught cold the night be- 
fore ata ball or a sledge-party, and being | 
forced to keep his bed; so that’ with the| 
liveliest, most restless, and most communi-| 
cative of men for his companion, Emilius | 
lived in the greatest solitude. 

To-day he confidently expected him ; for 
Roderick had been forced to give him a so- | 
lemn promise of spending the evening with 
him, in order to learn what it was that for 
weeks had been depressing and agitating his 
thoughtful friend. 

E:milius arose fretfully. It grew darker. | 
and Roderick came not, and he was wish-| 
ing to tell him of his love for an unknown| 
fair one, who dwelt in the opposite house, | 
and who kept him all day long at home, | 
and waking through many a night. At! 
Jength footsteps sounded up the stairs ; the| 
door opened without any body knocking at| 


‘the grand ball to-night. 


figure,amI not? To say the truth, itasa 
tasteless, worthless, disgusting device.” 

‘* That there can be no question about,” 
answered Emilius, in high indignation.— 
‘** Making a caricature of yourself, and ma- 
sing a fool of yourself, are among the plea- 
sures you are always driving after at full 
gallop.” 

*« Because you do not like dancing your- 
self,” said the other, ‘ and look upon dan- 


5] 


'cing as a mischievous invention, not a soul 


in the world must wear a merry face. How 


tiresome itis, when a person is made up of 


nothing but whims !” 

“Doubtless!” replied his angry friend, 
‘and you give me ample opportunity for 
finding that it is so. I thought, after our 
agreement, vou would have given me this 
evening; but”— 

‘‘ But it is the carnival, you know,” pur= 
sued the other, ** and all my acquaintances 
and certain fair ladies are expecting me at 
Assure yoursell, 
my good friend, it is mere disease in you 
that makes you so unreasonable against all 


| such matters.” 


‘‘ Which of us has the fairest claim to 
disease,” said Emilius, ** I will not examine. 
At least, your inconceivable frivolousness, 
your hunger and thirst after stop-gaps for 
every hour you are awake, your wild-goose 
chase after pleasures that leave the heart 
empty, seem not to me altogether the heal- 
thiest state of the soul. In certain things, 


it, and in walked two gay masks with ugly | at all events, you might make a little allow- 
visages, one a Turk, drest in red and blue! ance for my weakness, if it must once for 
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all pass for such ; and there is nothing in| entertaining, and ludicrous mummers, and 
the world that so jars through and through | on the whole region in the light of a great 
me as a ball with its frightful music. Some-! masked ball-room? But your whims go 
body once said, that to a deaf person who! still further; for as you love roses with a 
cannot hear the music, a set of dancers! kind of idolatry, there are many other flow- 
must look like so many patients for a mad- | ers for which you have a no less vehement 
house : but, in my opinion, this dreadful! hatred: yet what harm has the dear good 
music itself, this twirling and whirling and tulip ever done you, or all the other dutiful 
pirouetting of half a dozen notes, each | children of summer that you persecute ? So 
treading on its own heels, in those accursed | again you have an aversionto many colours, 
tunes which ram themselves into our mem- | to many scents, and to many thoughts; and 
ories, yea, I might say, mix themselves up| you take no pains to harden yourself against 
with our very blood, so that one cannot get | these weaknesses, but yield to them and sink 
rid of their taint for many a miserable day | down into them as into a luxurious feather- 
after—this to me is the very trance of mad-! bed; and [ often fear I shall lose you alto- 
ness; and if I could ever bring myself to| gether some day, and find nothing but a 
think dancing endurable, it must be dan-} patchwork of whims and prejudices sitting 


cing to the tune of silence.” | at that table instead of my Emilius.” 


*“ Well done, signor Paradox-monger !” | 
exclaimed the mask. Why, you are so far | 
gone, that you think the most natural, most 
innocent, and merriest thing in the world, | 
unnatural, ay, and shocking.” | 

“ I cannot change my feelings ;” said his | 
grave friend. ‘From my very childhood | 
these tunes have made me wretched, and | 
have often well nigh driven me out of} 
my senses. They are to me the ghosts) 
aud spectres and furies in the ‘world of | 
sound, and come thus, and buzz round my | 
head, and grin at me with horrid laughter ” | 

“ All nervous irritability !” returned the 
other; “ just like your extravagant abhor- | 
rence of spiders aud many other harmless | 
insects.” 

“ Harmless, you call them,” cried Emili- 
us, now quite untuned, ** because you have | 
no repugnance toward them. To one how- 
ever, who feels the same disgust and loath- 
ing, the same nameless horror, that I feel, 
rise up in his soul, and shoot through his 
whole being at the sight of them, these mis- 
create deformities, such as toads, spiders, or 
that most loathsome of nature’s excre- 
ments, the bat, are not indifferent or insig- 
nificant: their very existence is directly at 
enmity and wages war with his. In truth, 
one might smile at the unbelievers whose | 
imagination is too barren for ghosts and fear- 
ful spectres, and those births of night which 
we see insickness, to take root therein, or 
who stare and marvel at Dante’s descrip- 
tions, when the cominonest every-day life 
brings before our eyes suc! frightful dis- 
torted master-pieces among the works of | 
horror. Yet, can we really and faithfully 
love the beautiful, without being stricken 
with pain at the sight of such monstrosi- 
ties ?” 

“* Wherefore stricken with pain ?” asked 
Roderick. ‘* Why should the great realm 
of the waters and the seas present us with 
nothing but those terrors which you have 
accustomed yourself to find there? why 





uot rather look on such creatures as strange, 


'ed across the narrow street. 


Emilius was wrath to the bottom of his 
heart, and answered not a word. He had 
long given up all design of making his in- 
tended confession ; nor did the thoughtless 
Roderick show the least wish to hear the se- 
cret which his melancholy friend had an- 
nounced to him with such an air of solemni- 
ty. He sat carelessly in the arm-chair, 
playing with his mask, when he suddenly 
cried: * Be so kind, Emilius, as to lend me 
your large cloak.” 

‘** What for ?” asked the other, 

‘* T hear music in the churgh on the oppo- 
site side of the street,” answered Roderick, 
‘* and this hour has hitherto escaped me eve- 
ry evening since we have been here. To- 
day it comes just as if called for. Ican 
hide my dress under your cloak, which will 
also cover my mask and turban, and when 
itis over I can gostraight to the ball.” 

Emilius muttered between his teeth as 
he looked in the wardrobe for his cloak , 
then,constraininghimself to an ironical smile, 
gave it to Roderick, who was already on 
his legs. ‘* There is my Turkish dagger 
which I bought yesterday,” said the mask 
as he wrapped himself up; ‘* put it by for 
me; it is a bad habit, carrying about toys 
of cold steel: one can never tell what ill 
use may be made of them, should a quarrel 
arise, or any other knot which it is easier to 
cut than to untie. We meet again to-mor- 
row ; farewell; a pleasant evening to you.” 
He waited for no reply, but hastened down 
stairs. 

When Emilius was alone, he tried to for- 
get his anger, and to fix his attention on the 
laughable side of his friend’s behaviour.— 
After a while his eyes rested upon the shin- 
ing, finely-wrought dagger, and he said : 
‘** What must be the feelings of a man who 
could thrust this sharp iron into the breast 
of anenemy! but O, what must be those of 
one who could hurt a beloved object with 
it!” He locked it up, then gently folded 
back the shutters of his window, and look- 
But no light 
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was there; all was dark in the opposite |door-way, the varied sculptures of which 
house; the dear form that dwelt in it, and he had always contemplated with pleasure, 
that used about this time to show herself at | recoilecting, while so engaged, the olden 


her household occupations, seemed to be ab- 
sent. Perhaps she is at the ball, thought 
Emilius, little as it suited her retired way of | 
life. Suddenly however a light entered ; 
the little girl whom his beloved unknown 
had about her, and with whom, during the 
day and evening, she busied herself in va- 
rious ways, carried a candle through the 
room, and closed the window-shutters. An, 
opening remained light, large enough for. 
overlooking a part of the little chamber 
from the spot where Emilius stood; and | 
there the happy youth would often bide till 
after midnight, fixed as though he had been 
charmed there, watching every motion of | 
her hand, every varying expression of her | 
beloved face. He was full of gladness, | 
when he saw her teaching the child to read, 
or instructing her“in sewing and knitting. | 
Upon inquiry he had learnt that the little 


times and the arts which adorned them ; he 
now again paused, to give himself up for a 
few moments to his thoughts. He had not 
stood long, before a figure drew his atten- 
tion, which kept restlessly walking to and 
fro, and seemed to be waiting for somebody. 
By the light of a lamp that was burning be- 
fore an image of the Virgin, he clearly dis- 
tinguished its features as well as its strange 
garb. It was an old woman of the utter- 


most hideousness, which struck the eye the 


more from being brought out by its extrava- 
gant contrast with a scarlet bodice embroi- 


dered with gold ; the gown she wore was 


dark, and the cap on her head shown like- 
wise with gold. Emilius fancied at first it 
must be some tasteless mask that had stray- 
ed thither by mistake ; but he was soon 
convinced, by the clear light, that the old, 
brown, wrinkled face was one of Nature’s 


girl was a poor orphan, whom his fair mai-| ploughing, and no mimic exaggeration.— 
den had charitably taken into the house, to| Many minutes had not passed, when there 
educate her. Emilius’s friends could not | appeared two men, wrapt up in cloaks, who 
conceive why he lived in this narrow street, | seemed to approach the spot with cautious 
in this comfortless lodging, why he was so | footsteps, often looking about them, as if to 
little to be seen in society, or how he em- | observe whether any body was following. 


ployed himself. Without employment, in 


solitude, he was happy; only he felt angry 
with himself and his own timidity and shy- 


ness, which kept him from venturing to 
seek a nearer acquaintance with this fair 
being, notwithstanding the friendliness with 
which on many occasions she had greeted 
and thanked him. He knew not that she 
would often bend over toward him eyes no 
less love-sick than his own ; nor boded what 
wishes were forming in her heart, of what 
an effort, of what a sacrifice, she felt her- | 
self capable, so she might but attain to the | 
possession of his love. 

After walking a few times up and down 
the r@éom, when the light had again departed 
with the child, he suddenly resolved upon 
going to the ball, though it was so against 
lis inclinations and his nature: for it struck 
him that his Unknown might have made an 
exception to her quiet mode of life, in order 
for once to enjoy the world and its gaieties. 
The streets were brilliantly lighted up; the 
snow crackled under his feet; carriages 
roiled by ; and masks in every variety of | 
dress whistled and chirped as they passed 
him. From many a house there sounded 
the dancing-music he so abhorred, and he 
could not bring himself to go the nearest 
way toward the ball-room, whither people 
from every direction were streaming and 
thronging. He walked round the old} 
church, gazed at its lofty tower rising so- 
Jemnly into the dark sky, and felt gladden- | 
ed by the stillness and loneliness of the re- 
mote square. Within the recess of a large 








| The old woman walked up to them. ** Have 


you got the candles?” asked she hastily, 
and with agruff voice. ‘* Here they are,” 
said one of the men ; ‘“* you know the price ; 
let the matter be settled forthwith.” The 
old woman seemed to be giving him mo- 
ney, which he counted over beneath bis 
cloak. ‘I rely upon you,” she again be- 
gan, ‘* that they are made exactly accor- 
ding to the prescription, at the right time 


'and place, so that the work cannot fail.”— 


“ Feel safe as to that,” returned the man, 
and walked rapidly away. The other, who 


| remained behind, was a youth : he took the 
old woman by the hand, and said: ‘ Can it 


then be, Alexia, that such rites and forms of 


| words, as those old stories, in which I never 


could put faith, tell us, can fetter the free 


_will of man, and make love and hatred 
| grow in the heart °” 


‘* So it is,” answered 
the scarlet woman ; * but one and one must 
make two, and many a one must be added 
thereto, before such things come to pass. It 
is not these candles alone, moulded beneath 
the midnight darkness of the new moon, 
and drenched with human blood, it is not 
the muttering magical words and invoca- 
tions alone, that can give you the mastery 
over the soul of another ; much more than 
this belongs unto such works; but it is all 
known to the initiated.” ‘I rely on you 
then,” said the stranger. ‘‘ To-morrow af- 
ter midnight I am at your service,” returu- 
ed the old woman. ‘ You shall not be the 
first person that ever was dissatified with 
the tidings I brought him. To-night, as 
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you have heard, I have some one else in 
hand, one whose senses and understanding 
our art shall twist about whichever way we 
choose, as easily as I twist this hair out of | 
my head.” 
with a half grin: they now separated, and 
withdrew in different directions. 

Emilius came forth from the dark niche 
shuddering, and raised his looks upon the 
image of the Virgin with the Child. ‘ Be- 
fore thine eyes, thou mild and blessed one,” 
said he half aloud, ‘* are these miscreants 


These last words she utte red | 





daring to hold their market, and trafficking | 
in their hellish drugs. But as thou embra- | 
cest thy child with thy love, even so doth | 
the unseen Love hold us all in its protect- | 
ing arms, and we feel their touch, and our | 
poor hearts beat in joy and in trembling to- 
ward a greater heart that will never forsake 
us.” Clouds were wandering along over | 
the pinnacles of the tower and the steep | 
roof of the church; the everlasting stars | 
looked down from amongst them, sparkling 
with mild serenity ; and Emilius turned bis 
thoughts resolutely away from these nightly 
horrors, and thought upon the beauty of his 
Unknown. He again entered the living 
streets, and bent his steps toward the bright- 
ly-illuminated ball-room, whence voices, 
and the rattling of carriages, and now and | 
then, between the pauses, the clamorous 
music, came sounding ‘to his ears. 

In the hall he was instantly lost amid the 
streaming throng; dancers sprang around 
him, masks shot by him to and fro, kettle- 
drums and trumpets deafened his ears, and 
it was upto him as though human life were 
nothing butadream. He walked along the 
lines ; his eye alone was watchful, seeking 
for those beloved eyes and that fair head 
with its brown locks, for the sight of which 
he yearned to-day even more intensely than 
at other times; and yet he inwardly re- 
proached the adored being for enduring to 
plunge into and lose itself in such a stormy 
sea of confusion and folly. ‘* No,” said he 
to himself, ‘ no heart that loves can lay it- 
self open to this waste hubhub of noise, in 
which every longing and every tear of love, 
is scoffed and mocked at by the pealing 
jaughter of wild trumpets. The whisper- 
ing of trees, the murmuring of fountains, 
harp-tones, and gentle song gushing forth 
from an over flowing bosom, are the sounds 
in which love abides. But this is the very | 
thundering and shouting of hell in the trance | 
of its despair.” 

He found not what he was seeking; for 
the belief that her beloved face might per- | 
chance be lying hid behind some odious 
mask, was what he could not possibly bring 
himself to. Thrice already had he ranged | 


up and down the hall, and had vainly passed | 
in array every sitting and unmasked female, | 
“T) 


when the Spaniard joined him and said : 
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am glad that after all you are come. You 
seem to be looking for your friend.” 

Emilius had quite forgotten him; he said 
however in some confusion: “ Indeed I 
wonder at not having met him here; his 
mask is easily known.” 

* Can you guess what the strange fellow 
is about ’” answered the young officer.— 
‘** He did not dance, or even remain balf an 
hour in the ball-room ; for he soon met with 
his friend Anderson, who is just come up 
from the country; their conversation fell 
upon literature ; as Anderson had not yet 
seen the new poem, Roderick would not rest 
till they had opened one of the back-rooms 
‘for him; and there he now is, sitting with 
his companion beside a solitary taper, and 
declaiming the whole poem to him, begin- 
/ning with the invocation to the muse.” 

“It is just like him,” said Emilius ; ** he 
is always the child of the moment. I have 
done all in my power, not even shunning 
some amicable quarrels, to break him off 
this habit of always living extempore, and 


|playing away his whole being in impromp- 


tus, card after card, as it happens to turn 
up, witheut once looking through bis hand. 
But these follies have taken such deep root 
in his heart, he would sooner part with his 
best friend than with them. That very 
same poem, of which he is so fond that he 
always carries a copy of it in his pocket, he 
was desirous the other day of reading to me, 
and I had éven urgently entreated him to do 
so; but we were scarcely over the first des- 
cription of the moon, when just as I was re- 
signing myself to the enjoy ment of its beau- 
ties, he suddenly jumped up, ran off, came 
back with the cook’s apron round his waist, 
tore down the bell-rope in ringing to have 
the fire lighted, and insisted on dressing me 
some beef-steaks, for which I had not the 
least appetite, and of which he fancies him- 
self the best cook in Europe, though if he is 
lucky, he spoils them only nine times in 
ten.” 

The Spaniard laughed and asked : 
he never been in love °” 

‘In his way,” replied Emilius, very 
gravely, ‘* as if he were making game both 
of love and himself, with a dozen women at 
a time, and, if you would believe his words, 
raving after every one of them; but ere a 
week passes over his head, they are all 
| sponged out of it together, and not evena 
blot of them remains,” 

They parted in the crowd, and Emilius 
walked towards the remote apartment, 
whence already from afar he heard his 
friend’s loud recitative. ‘* Ah, so you are 
here too,” cried Roderick, as he entered ; 
‘* that is just as it should be. Ihave got to 
the very passage at which we broke down 
the other day; seat yourself, and you ma‘ 
listen to the rest.” 


** Has 
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“ J am not in a humour for it now,” said 
Xmilius ; ‘* besides, the room and the hour 
co not seem to me altogether fitted for such 
an employment.” 

** And why not?” answered Roderick. 
‘* Time and place are made for us, not we 
ior time and place. Is not good poetry as 
rood at one time as at another? Or would 
you prefer dancing ? There is a scarcity of 
men; and with the help of nothing more 
‘han a few hours’ jumping about and a pair 
of tired legs, you may lay strong siege to the 
heart of as many grateful beauties as you 
please.” 

** Good by !” cried theother, already in 
the door-way ; “Il am going home.” 

Roderick called after hin: ** Only one 
word ! I set off to-morrow at day-break with 
this gentleman, to spend a tew days in the 
country, but will look in upon you to take 
leave, before we start. Should you be a- 
sieep, as is most likely, do not take the trou- 
ble of waking ; for in a couple of days I 
shall be with you again. —The strangest be- 
ing on earth !” he continued, turning to his 
new friend, “ and moping, and fretful, and 
gloomy, that he turns all his pleasures sour ; 
or rather there is no such thing as pleasure 
forhim. Instead of walking about with his 
fellow-creatures in broad daylight and en- 
joying himself, he gets down to the bottom 


, 


of the well of his thoughts, for the sake of now 
and then having a glimpse ofa star, Every 
thing must be in the superlative for him ; 
every thing must be pure, and noble, and 
celestial ; his heart must be always heaving 
and throbbing, even when he is standing be- 


fore a puppet show, He never laughs or 
cries, but can only smile and weep; and 
there is mighty little difference between his 
weeping and his smiling. When any thing, be 
it what you will, falls short of his anticipa- 
tions and preconceptions, which are always 
flying up out of reach and sight, he puts on 
a tragical face, and complains that it is a 
base and soulless world. At this moment, I 
doubt not, that he is exacting, that under 
the masks of a Pantaloon and a Punchinello 
there should be a heart glowing with un- 
earthly desires and ideal aspirations, and 
that Harlequin should out-moralize Hamlet 
upon the nothingness of sublunary things ; 
and should it not be so, the dew will rise in- 
to his eyes, and he will turn his back on the 
whole scene with desponding contempt.” 

** He must be melancholic then?” asked 
luis hearer. 

** Not that exactly ;” answered Roder- | 
ck. * He has only been spoilt by his over- | 
fond parents, and by himself. He has ac- | 
customed himself to let his heart ebb and | 
flow as regularly as the sea, and if this mo- 
ton ever chances to intermit, he cries out | 
miracle ! and would offer a prize to the ge-| 
nius that can satisfactorily explain se mar- 
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|vellous a phenomenon. He is the best fel- 
|low under the sun ; but all my pains-taking 
|to break him of this perverseness is utterly 
vain and thrown away ; aud if I would not 
earn sorry thanks for my good intentions, I 
must even let him follow his own course.” 

‘ He seems to need a physician,” remarked 
Anderson. 

‘“‘ It is one of his whims,” said Roderick, 
to entertain a supreme contempt for the 
whole medical art. He will have it that 
everv disease is something different and dis- 
tinct in every patient, that itcan be brought 
under no class, and that itis absurd to think 
of healing it, either by attention to ancient 
practice or by what is called theory. In- 
deed he would much rather apply to an old 
woman and make use of sympathetic cures. 
On the same principle, he despises all fore- 
sight on whatever occasion, as well as eve- 
ry thing like regularity, moderation, and 
common sense. The last above ali he holds 
in especial abhorrence, as the antipode and 
arch-enemy of all enthusiasm. From his 
very childhood he framed for himself an ideal 
of a noble character ; and his highest aim is 
to render himself what he considers such, 
that is, a being who shows his superiority to 
all earthly things by his contempt for gold. 
Merely in order that he may not be sus- 
pected of being parsimonious, or giving un- 
willingly, or ever taking thought about 
money, he tosses it about him right and left 
by handfuls, with a!! his large income is for 
ever poor and distressed, and becomes the 
fool of every body not endowed with pre- 
cisely the same kind of magnanimity, which 
for himself he is determined that he will 
have. To be his friend, is the undertaking 
of all undertakings; for he is so irritable, 
one need only cough, or eat with one’s 
knife, or even pick one’s teeth, to offend him 
mortally.” 

‘*s Was he never in love?” asked his coun- 
try friend. 

** Whom should he love? whom could he 
love?” answered Roderick. ‘He scorns 
all the daughters of earth; and were he ever 
to suspect that his beloved had not an an- 
gelical contempt for dress, or liked dancing 
as well as stargazing, it would break his 
heart; still more appalling would it be, if 
she were ever so unfortunate as to sneeze.” 

Meanwhile Emilius was again standing 
amid the throng; but suddenly there came 
over him that uneasiness, that shivering, 
which had already so often seized his heart 
when among a crowd in a state of similar 
excitement; it chased him out of the ball- 
room and house, down along the desert 
streets; nor, till he reached his lonely cham- 
ber, did he recover himself and the quiet 
possession of his senses. 

He was standing at the window. Then 
came she into the opposite chamber, lovely, 
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as he had never yet seen her; her brown 
hair floated freely and played in wanton 
ringlets about the whitest of necks. It 
seemed as though she was about to finish 
some household task at this late hour of the 
night; for she placed two lights in two cor- 
ners of the room, set to rights the green 
baize on the table, and again retired. Emi- 
lius was still sunk in his sweet dreams, and 
gazing on the image which his beloved had 
left on his mind, when to his horror the 
fearful, the scarlet old woman walked 
through the chamber; the gold on her head 
and breast glared ghastily as it threw back 
the light. She had vanished again. Was 
he to believe his eyes? Was it not some 
blinding deception of the night, some spec- 
tre that his own feverish imagination had 
conjured up before him ? 

But no! she returned still more hideous 
than before, with a long grey and black 
mane flying wildly and ruggedly about her 
breast and back. The fair maiden followed 


her, pale, frozen up; the whole form was | 
like a marble statue. Betwixt them they led | 


the little sweet child, weeping and clinging 
entreatingly to the fair maiden, who looked 
not down upon it. The child clasped and 


lifted up its little beseeching hands, and | 
stroked the pale neck and cheeks of the. 


marble beauty. But she held it fast by the 
hair, and in the other hand a silver basin. 
Then the old woman gave a growl, and pull- 
ed out a long knife, and drew it across the 
white neck of the child. Here something 
wound forth from behind them, which they 
seemed not to perceive; or it must have 
produced in them the same deep horror as 
in Emilius. The ghastly neck of a serpent 
curled forth, scale after scale, lengthening 
aud ever lengthening, out of the darkness, 
and stooped down between them over the 
child, whose lifeless limbs hung from the 
old woman’s arms; its black tongue licked 
up the spirting red blood, ané a green spark- 
ling eye shot over into Emilius’s eye, and 
brain, and heart, so that he fell at the same 
instant to the ground. 

He was senseless when found by Roder- 
ick some hours after. 

{To be concluded in our nert No. } 














THE ESSAYIST 





ON LYRIC POETRY. 


{Continued. ] 
Tar odes of the Germans do not shine 
with the glowing tints, the rich fancy, or 


the gorgeous apparel of Eastern poetry ; | 


yet they have merits of their own, which to 
some are more enchanting even than these. 
Their literature, though some glorious 
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‘and the desolations caused by the thirty 
years war, in a great degree in its infancy ; 
and of this fact their lyric poetry informs us, 
It is in general wild and gloomy; it is 
stamped with the seal of genius, but of a 
genius that seems to have been nursed in 
the depth of the forest, and rocked by the 
whirlwind. The fixed constancy, the al- 
most gloomy affection, of such a heart as 
Goethe's, has no resemblance to the varia- 
ble, though burning passion of the Persian. 
Once fixed, there it remains till death. The 
creations of German fancy, and the objects 
of German nature, are widely different too. 
The giant demongg the gloomy forests, the 
.swollen and tur torrents of Germany, 
have nothing in common with the fairy spir- 
its, the romantic spice-groves, the crystal 
istreams of Yemen. The one is the land of 
myrrh and frankincense; the other is the 
cradle of the cloud and the storm. The 
Muses of Persia, Spain, and Portugal, to use 
the words of Young— 

- fantastic measures tread 

O’er fairy fields; 


while those of Germany and the North— 


-————- mourn along the gloom 

Of pathiess woods, or down the craggy steep 
Hurl’d headlong. swim with pain the mantled pool, 
Or reach the cliff, or dance on hollow winds, 


The lyric poets of Germany are nume- 
rous, but their character is for the most part 
thesame. Of gay and lively odes, with the 
exception of those of Gleim, they have few, 
| Their songs of love are numerous, but these 
'generally represent affection blighted in the 
‘bud, or buried in the grave of its object. 
| Their songs of battle breathe the fierce and 
|dauntless spirit of a nation of freemen. But 
|it is in those odes, the characters of which 

are not of this world, that they seem most to 

‘delight. There they give full scope to an 

‘imagination powerful and gloomy,—there 

i they revel as it were, in horror. The hell- 

| fiend is their hero,—their scene the midnight 

cavern—their tale a tale of darkness and of 
ood. 

There are not, perhaps, two literatures 
more opposite to each other than the Ger- 
man and the Italian The sweet melody oi 
this language, which Byron happily, but 
rather ludicrously, describes as 


——-———that soft Latin 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
seems to have been intended by Nature to 
supply the deficiency in thought and in 
|strength of mind, which characterizes its 
‘lyric poets. There is music in every word, 
|melody in every line—nay, its smoothly- 





| flowing numbers would fall sweetly on the 
ear, even without the addition of thought. 
| If Spanish is the language of heroism and 


monuments have been raised, is still, owing | exalted sentiment, Italian is truly that o 
€o the turmoil excited by the reformation, ! music and of love. 
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Ty ; j ; ry Shall not thy flight forget 
The instances in which Italian ly wes poets | From beauty’s chook to chase the early rose, 


rise to any thing like chivalry or patriotism Which blooms so lovely where contentment glows 
are extremely rare. With the exception of ban — tears — ? 

: . . 1, as thy pinions fly, 
one or two of the odes of Petrarch, it might! ret them deface not hope's fresh bowers of mirth; 
be said almost never to occur. This poet,} Andpitying turn from love, nor dash to earth, 
deeply imbued with the learning of ancient Donen ithering breath 
times, and nourishing in his bosom a passion | Smite but the qumberers of earth to dust, 
which survived its object, which glowed till! Nor gene peck. ay 4 a just, 
extinguished in death, has given us the most | Hu-h’s be the wish--O why 
perfect specimens of the odes of his country. | Would our o’er- reaching thought presume to scap 

. . ‘ The undiscover’d future’s misty plan? 

Had he bestowed more of his attention upon Let us in trast sole 
these, had he rested the spreading of his Futurity, eterne ! 


y Roe . Onward whose long duration moves supreme, 
fame more upon them than apes discourses Guiding the flood of ages, ceaseless stream, 
which have long since been forgotten, we From thy exhaustless urn , 
‘ai , > The starry night’s profound 

— fairly conclude that he w ould have May measur’d be, and every planet's sphere 
rendered these verses still more exquisite.| Be seann’d and meted, nam’d and number'd here ; 
As it is, they seem to have been the solace oy who shall tone oom : 

as . eas The sage may read the wind, 
of his idle hours, the overflowing of feelings | And tell what plagues or healing it will fliog: 
which he could not restrain. But who shall answer what thy tide shall bring, 


Next to Villegas, of modern poets, Louis vies ene. See 
Savioli is the one who has succeeded best in| Stand on the shore and task the surging main, 
the imitation of Anacreon. His fancy is Hither end the a ee ies 
brilliant, his colouring rich, his imagination ‘Guede Seem a 
gay: and some of his odes, enhanced as they Amber upon the sands or scattered pear), 
are by the native sweetness of the Italian} Bi!‘ unbare its caves and shoréward hur) 
tongue, would not perhaps have been un- Then hush the wish—O why 


i : = Should our o’er-reaching thought attempt to scan 
worthy the pen of the joyous Greek. The undiscover’d future’s misty plao— 
: : : yy} 
Though in these, and in some other instan- Let us in trust rely ; 
I i > is sine In patient reverence wait; 
pace _— lyric postry of Italy is of a plea ing Secure in Him who weighs the appointed meed, 
and alluring description, and though its in- Nor ape the Druid whose mistrustful creed 
nate melody may suit the refined taste of page ei fate. 
: . .: e, when the waning year 
modern times ; yet, if not transgressing be-| — Rroath'a sullen through the pines its hollow dirge, 


yond the limits of pardon, I would dare to| Where the vex'd waters o'er some rocky verge, 


: . é . Broke in their loud career : 
differ from the sovereign decrees of fashion, Boup in the soundinn eatin 
and would say, that it may perhaps possess} Leafless and groaning in the roaring wind, 
the advantage in harmony of words, but that Took stand with venturous heart and fever'd mind, 
a . ¢ And wateh’d the falling floods 
it bears in indelible traces the degraded | At the mid hour. the storms 
character of the nation—that it has neither | Fey on hisear with half articulate tones 
* F P Aa 1 W > das spre 1c 1€ 
the grandeur of the Spanish, nor the fire of} “¢ ‘'g white eihen — 
the German, nor the rosy tints of the Eas- i They rose link’d hand in ang 
E Above the tossing waters; o'er the one 
tern Ode. Hung a translucent veil, through vhich dim shoné 
Her forehead’s starry band. 
} Her sable robe was trac’d 
| With loog forgotten hierog'yphic signs, 
| 
' 
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i OKT RY 4 Such as man reads no more; and thoughtful lines 
Her gloomy brow defae'd 
On her the second leant, 

And eager watch'd the third; her speaking eye 


THERE is so much fine poetry in the Annual Ode | 
which was written for our Carrier’s New- Year offering, | Impatient burn’d. and mingled wistfully 
that it is well worthy of preservation in our columns. | Hope with strange discontent 


It is the production of an accomplished and talented | in tal ‘Phe oo —— W “< aT 
lad j . , “a osbeaeen an if n folds too thick for eye to shape her form, 
lady of our city, whom we have long ¢ ste emed as be The druid sage with thankfui rapture warm, 
longing to the higher order of mortals. Ed. Lit Gaz. | To earth adoring fell 
He spake in humble strain 
| Tothat mute triad; and the maid who stood 

ADDRESS for JANuARY 1, 1826, In veilless beauty, cried, ** Thou hast pot view 

The virgin fates ip vain: 

The embodied shapes of time. 
The future, present, past, —for one shall fire, 
With memory. | with truth, and this, inspire 

With prophecy sublime.’’ 

Then tha’ robed being raised 
Her heavy shroud her limbs majestic seemed 
Of stature all unearthly, vivid beaimn'd 

Her quenchless eye uprais’d 

Her beauty struck with awe, 
So pure it was; and yet it wak’d desire, 
So fresh its bloom; but fear was in that fire, 

And cower’d the eye that saw. 

Her han was on a shield 


Futurity, eterne! 
Ouward whose long duration moves supreme, 
Guiding the flood of ages, ceaseless stream ! 
From thy exhaustless urn; 
Thou quick immensity 
Teeming with all creation’s myriad things! 
What shall the rushing of thy burthened wings 
Bring for the year to be ? 
Oh ! as thy annual flight 
O'er man’s high projects works its moral way, 
Let it revolve bright as the solar day, 
Diffusing joy and light ! 
Shall not thy fight less rude a ; e ve 
Pass by the budding hopes of youth untried, Of icy gleam ; ‘twas steel without a stain ; 
Nor dim his full bright eye, nor tame his pride, The counsels of her heart are sought in Vail 
And chill! his heart's soft mood ? By that stern face conceal’ 
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*Tis term’d necessity, 
The obstructing force that limits mortal scheme; 
But now she wav’d it from her, and its gleam 
Shot to the Druid’s eye, 
And clear'd his visual rays. 
‘Then saw he, mirror’d in the dazzling glass 
‘Vhe coming year in measur’d movements pass, 
Its seasons, months, and days. 
Thus dream'd the Druid seer, 
For knowledge keenly thirsting, mid the roar 
Of echoing waters and the forest hoar, 
Mingling their chorus drear 
A better age is ours: 
We smile at divination’s rites and spells ; 
’ Tis on the passing time our spirit dwells, 
Tothat we give our powers 
Enough to mark with pride 
New moral triumphs dignify our race ; 
And the dark terrors of old time give place 
To blessings, heaven ailied. 
To mark our couatry’s worth 


‘Tower like some mount that seems to prop the skies; | 


Un whose high breast unfailing streams have rise, 
Rejoicing- bali the earth: 
And on this wintry da:, 
Tis ours, triumphant o’er the season’s gloom, 
‘Yo feel the sunshine of our homes illume 
Our happy festive way 
Ye charities that love 


rre . 
lo make our earth aheaven, now spread your power 
| 


Fach kind and generous aim—preside the hour, 
And bless where’er ye move ! 


=a 
FROM THE PASSAGE OF THE SEA. 
By Mr. Fairfield. 


*« Dost thou remember,” said an ancient man, 
Communing with his fellow, ** on that night 
When the Death Ange! passed, how the heart hung 
Ia silent breathlessness and cold hands grasped 

In speechless terror, aud wild glaring eyes 

Alone revealed the agony of fear ? 

Dost thou remember what an awful light 

F lashed round us when he turned his seraph eye, 
And saw the sign of our redemption—blood 

Of spotless lamb upon our lintels cast ? 

And the front pillars of our dwellings ? now 
Methinks ’twas very terrible! Through all 

Our chosen habitations not a sound 

Of life was heard while flew in dazzling light 

The dread Destroyer, and his mighty wings 
Rushed like asamiel hurricane : none dared 
Whisper his thought or move from out his place, 
While every eye spake horror and flashed forth 
The drowning fulness of the o’erftraught heart, 
Till rose o’er Memphis the loud cry of death, 

The wail of desolation and despair ; 

Thena deep breath - a quick convulsive start 
Told that our dread deliverance was achieved " 
There was a revel in the Egyptian camp 

Amid these scenes; and golden goblets, brimmed 
With wine, passed gaily round, and voices rose 

In martial merriment ; proud Pharaoh scoffed 

At his past terrors and his chiefs replied 

With adulation to their monarch’s mirth; 

And, in quaint jest aad bitter mockery, 

He portioned out the Hebrews’ future fate, 

With true regardance of their weal, and all 
Laughed and cried loud—* For ever live, O King !” 
** Trust not in armour !”’ said a voice that shook 
Farth to itscemtre; ‘* put thy harness otf 

As thou didst gird it on! ’—Each chief stood mute, 
And Pharaoh's brow grew numb and cold as death— 
And silence slumbered in the banquet tent 


—~ 
FROM THE MANIAC MOTHER. 


And here he stands in thy lone shieiing now 
Cease thy wild covonach and speak to him! 
l.o! love seems hovering o’er his pallid brow, 
And his lips quiver aod his eyeballs swim; 
Now raise thy voice and on the spirit call 
Now while his shacew rests upon the wall! 


Alas! communion with the dead is still 
Asthe dark balls of nature’s spectre-king ; 
The spirit’s power the sorrowing heart may fill 
And the soul hear unearthly voices sing, 

But human tongue ne’er spake to—human ear 
Ne'er heard the speech of spirits that appear. 
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Their reign is silent, shadowy, awful—nov# 

Can picture or define what all must fee}, 

At nature’s hour of fearfulness alone 

Their dim, pale forms upon the spirit steal, 

| And their wild searching eyes, where’er we turn, 
In fleshless sockets roll and o’er us burn. 























































Thev the awakened spirit gives to air 

A visible consistence, shape, and breath, 

And the loved form doth those sweet graces wear, 
Which long since left the shrunken brow of death; 
| How bright the image of the dead is shrined 
Within the living temple of the mind ! 


| Allelse is veiled from man's perception—fear 
| And doubt hang o’er the unrevealing tomb, 
| And vainly call, with many a sigh and tear, 
The unconscious sleepers from eternal gloom ; 
They wake no more, though love stands weeping by, 
j; They have no more to do beneath the sky 
} 


Their task is fiaished and their toilis done! 

Hope not for them her roselight torch displays, 
Nor envy blasts the wreath of glory won, 

Nor sorrow darkens virtue’s sunny days ; 

Their joys and woes and honours—all are passed, 
And others vread affliction’s boundless waste. 


And trust, as they have trusted, to their woe, 

And love, as they have loved, to be deceived ; 

Earth e’er hath shown, and will for ever show, 

How man hath warr’d and toil’d and wish’d and 
griev’d— 

| The same sad scene of fruitless hopes and fears, 

| Wain laughter and yet vainer sighs and tears 

5S L. Fairriet 


} 
} : 
Translation of Metastasio’s Poem, entitled 
LA LIBERTA. 
| To Nicé, 
| Now, thanks to the gods, the just rulers above 
My soul has escap’d from the thraldom of love ! 
;l have broken your chains, I have conquer’d your 
smiles, 
And the vision of freedom no longer beguiles. 


| The flame is extinguish’d that glow’d in my breast; 
| To revenge I’m a stranger,—my heart is at rest : 
| No change in my colour your name when I hear, 
| No throb in my breast when I see you appear. 
| 1 dream—but my dreams are not always of you; 
| 1 wake—but my thoughts other objects pursue ; 
In your absence I care not to see you again, 
| Your presence excites neither pleasure nor pain- 
| of your charms I can speak, and not feel my hear’ 
} swell,— 
|On my wrongs with the coolest composure can dwell ; 
Your beauty, once lov’d unembarass'd I view, 
{ even can talk with my rival of you. 


| Your looks may be proud, or your words may be kine ; 
| Your favour and scorn are the same to my mind ; 

| Your eloquent strains have now ceas’d to control ; 

| The darts of your eyes eannot pierce to my soul. 


| If with grief I'm depress'd, or with gladness elate, 
{tis not that I care for your love or your hate ; 
Without you, how bright is sweet nature’s fresh bloom 
' But with you, each scene is envelop'd in gloom. 


| So candid I am that I still think you fair, 
| But yet not possess’d of a beauty so rare 
| As unrivall’d to be; nay. the truth must be told, 
| In those features, once perfect, defects 1 behoid. 


| When I wrench’d out the dart, and extinguish’d the 
| flame, 

| My heart almost broke, I confess it with shame; 

| But where is the toil 1 would not undergo, 

| To escape from the chains of oppression and woe ? 


{fonce in the bird lime the linnet is caught, 
| With the loss of his plumage his freedom is bought 
Soon new feathers grow and his beauty repair, 
| And with caution in future he shuns every snare. 
| T know you will say, ] am pain’d at my heart, 
That my proneness to speak is a proot of my smart; 
| But [ dweilon this theme and of that be assur’, 
As with pleasure we tell of the woes we endur’d, 


Thusthe hero relates when the battle is o’er, 
| The dangers he met, and the toils that he bore ; 
| Thus the slave, if once cheer’d with sweet liberty’: 
' sound, * Cc 
Disp! rysthe hard fetters with which he was bound 
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} speak, it is true ; but L only desire 

Myself to amuse, not belief to inspire ; 

1 speak—but my object is never to find, , 
If my words you approve if your heart is yet kind 


It is hard to say who has most reason to grieve— 
Vou a true heart to lose~I a false one to leave; 
You never can meet with a lover more true, 
'yhough one may be found as inconstant as you. 


~<— 


THE INVOCATION OF 
AHOLIBAMAH TO THE ANGEL SAMIASA, 


BY LORD BYRON. 


Samiasa ! 


Whereso’er 
Thou rulest in the upper air— 
Or warring with the spirits who may dare 
Dispute with him 
Who made ail empires. empire ; or recalling 
Some wandering star, which shoots through the 
abyss, 
Whose tenants dying, while their world is 
falling, 
Share the dim destiny of clay in this ; 
Or joining with the inferior cherubim, 
Thou deignest to partake their hymn— 
Samiasa ! 

i call thee, I await thee, and I love thee. 
Many may worship thee, that will I vot: 
If that thy spirit down to mine may move thee, 

Descend and share my lot! 
Though I be formed of clay, 
And thou of beams 
More bright than those of day 
On Eden’s streams, 
lhine immortality can not repay 
With love more warm than mine 
My love. There is a ray 
In me, which, though forbidden yet to shine, 
1 fee! was lighted at thy God's and thine. 
It may be hidden long : death and decay 
Our mother Eve bequeath’d us—but 
heart 
Defies it ; though this life must pass away, 
Is that a cause for thee and me to part? 
Thou art immortal—so am I: I feel— 
I feel my immortality o’ersweep 
All pains, all tears, all time, all fears, and peal, 
Like the eternal thunders of the deep, 
Into mine ears this truth—** Thou liv’st for 
ever !” 
But if it be in joy 
I know not, nor would know ; 
That secret rests with the Almighty giver 
Who folds in clouds the fonts of bliss and wo. 
With thee 
I can share all things, even immortal sorrow ; 
For thou hast ventured to share life with me. 
And shall J shrink from thine eternity ? 
No ! though the serpent’s sting should pierce 
me thorough, 
And thou thyself wert like the serpent, coil 
Around me still ! and I will smile 
And curse ihee not; but hold 
Thee in as warm a fold 
As—but descend ; and prove 
A mortal’s love 
For an immortal. 


my 


ee _ 


Men affect parrots, that disgrace human 
speech—and are fond of monkeys, that ridi- 
cule human action. 


° 
~ 
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Ancient and Modern Poetry. 

Does the great difference in the charac- 
ters of ancient and modern verse, aris” 
from a difference in the genius of the respec- 
tive languages, or from a difference between 
ancient The ancient 
hexameter is a lofty and majestic verse, 
well fitted for a description of the sublimest 
objects in nature, and for the expression of 
high and imperious passions ; yet this same 
verse when applied to our own language, 
'gives a ludricous character to the ideas, 
which puts sublimity to flight, and throws 
| taste into a fever. And yet the hexameter 

is quite as consistent with the nature of our 
language, as it is with that of the Greek or 
Roman. English words can be put together, 
|in hexameter, they can be made to flow as 
'melodiously and as majestically, so far as 
| sound is concerned, as Greek or Roman 
_hexameters, and at the same time they can 
| convey ideas. The same remark will apply 
to the Pentameter, the Asclepiadean, the 
Alcaic, the Sapphic, the Anacreontic, and 
all the other varieties of ancient verse. 
| The division of words into verse is en- 
| tirely artificial ; the English heroic consists 
lof five feet, each of two syllables; the an- 


and modern taste ? 





] 


'cient hexameter consists of six feet, and 
| contains a greater or less number of sylla- 
| bles according as dactyles or spondees pre- 
| dominate in the line. The component parts 
lof languages, both ancient and modern, are 
the same—that is, the first principle in lan- 
| puage is a letter, letters put together form 
‘a syllable, syllables form words, and words 
\form sentences. A sentence in poetry is 
| divided into a certain number of lines, these 
| lines are divided into a certain number of 
‘syllables or feet, and as far as the nature of 
| any language is concerned, there is no rea- 
‘son why these lines should not consist of 
| seventeen syllables (the greatest possible 
‘number of hexameter) as well as of ten syl- 
‘lables, the regular number of English he- 
roic verse, for the division ia both cases is 
| arbitrary and artificial. 

It may be objected that the ancient metre 
depends upon the quantity of syllables, 
whereas in reading English verse we are 

| guided by the ear. To this we reply, that 
| English words may be framed into hexame- 
‘ter and scanned in such a manner as to 
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please the ear, which organ we admit to be; This is one of the finest invocations of tlie 
as good a guide as the rules for determining | splendid Ode from which it is taken—we 
quantity in Latin and Greek words. We) will endeavour to translate it into English of 
quote for example, two lines from Southey’s| the same metre—our translation must ne 


hexameters— cessarily be very free. 
’ a ae a Ob, genial Sun ! who bringest and who takest 
“So perl 4 ieee pricing in—time the—worth Day ever with thee in thy car of brightness, 
pos Thou, who each morn, the same and \ et another, 


Give to that—worth free—scope and—boast here— 
after of—A liston.”’ 


Is this manner of reading less consistent 
with the nature of our language, than the! Rome, the victorious 
alternate rise and fall of the voice in the) Mr. Walker, in his treatise on Greek 
modern style of reading verse ? ‘and Latin accent, says, “ Can any thing 
The most irregular stanza of the ancients | give us a more ludicrous idea than the prac- 
is the Pindaric. Southey has attempted to tice of the ancients, in sometimes splitting 


adopt our language to this metre. We 2 word at the endof the line, and commen- 
quote from memory— 


icing the next line with the latter part of the 
«* And up she raised her bright blue eyes, word ?” And why is it ludicrous to us of 
And sweetly she smiled on him, . <* : 
And the youth, he thought no harm— | modern times ? Simply because we are un- 
And round and round his right hand !accustomed to it, and for the same reason, 
And round and round his left } s as 
| were an ancient poet to revisit the earth 


Ever arisest— 
Ne’er may thy rays of more than golden splendour 
Shine on an object loftier and greater 
Than the proud queen of earth's subjected nations, 





The magic thread he wound— 
My thread is small, my thread is fine, | and listen to modern rhymes, he would say, 
Bfit he must be 
Who can break this thread of mine.’ ”’ the practice of these moderns in making 
Thalaba. } ee ‘i 

| the ends of their lines jingle together, hke 

this style popular, but his failure has not |i, 4. much or as litile ridiculous, essentially 
been the result of any natural unfitness of oy intrinsically, as the other—the ancient 


* Now thy strength, oh warrior ! try, 
} _" 4 ° °° 
B meenaee tan thee [thee) Can any thing be more ridiculous than 
Southey has failed in his attempt to render), tollings of a bell?” The one practice 
our language for this kind of metre, but it 


every thing else. 
tempt to introduce the black broth of the 


marriage ceremonies of the Romans ata 
modern wedding, as to revive the ancient 
style in modern poetry. The black broth 
is repugnant to the taste of the modern man, 
but it is certainly as natural food as turtle- 
soup—so the ancient style is unsuited to the 
taste of modern ages, but not to the nature 
of modern languages. Whether our taste 
be more or less refined than that of the an- 
cients,is a diferent question, which does not 
affect the subject under consideration. In 


order to show this difference in the clearest 
light, we will quote some specimens of an- 
cient metre, and translate them into the 
Some of 


same kind of metre in English. 


the most exquisite Odes of Horace are writ- 
ten in the Sapphic and Adonian metre, (of 
the Diocolon Tristrophon verse;) let us 


quote one of his stanzas— 


Alme Sol, eurru nitido diem qui 

Promis et celas, aliusque et idem 

Nasceris; possis nihil urbe Roma 
Visere majus. 


| 


| practice is ridiculous solely by comparison, 
arises from the revolution which taste or | 
fashion has made in poetry, as well as in. 
One might as well at-| 


and because it is out of fashion, Language, 
like man, is derived from one great origi- 
inal ; as there was primarily but one man, 


‘so there was primarily but one language— 
Spartans at a modern dinner party, or the’ 


both have their numerous progeny, and al- 


| though the progeny of both have undergone 


} 
| 


various modifications, arising from climate, 
, situation, and a thousand other causes, yet 
all languages, as well as all men, partake 


of one common nature, whatever may be 
their difference of form, feature, and taste. 

This practice, which Mr. Walker consi- 
| ders so ludricous, is frequent with the great- 
‘est of all lyric poets, Pindar :—has it 
thrown a shade of ridicule on the sublime 
expansion of * the pride and ample pinion” 
‘of the ‘“ Theban eagle”? No. Cana lu- 
|dicrous idea force itself amongst sublime 
ideas without destroying the impression in- 
| tended to be produced by the latter? No! 
Yet Mr. Walker considers this practice as 
| superlatively ludicrous, and we doubt not 
that John Walker, could he be brought face 
‘to face with the old Theban, would say to 
him, in the language of Don Armado, “ By 
virtue, thou enforcest laughter; thy silly 


thought, my spleen: the heaving of m) 


| 
| 
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lungs provokes me to ridiculous smiling.” | ture of the languages then that renders this 
Jobn Walker has convicted the majestic | metre so harsh and unmelodious, or is it the 
Pindar of a ludicrous practice.—Alas too,for | difference between ancient and modern 


Sappho—the all passionate, the all poetical, 
ihe more than mortal Sappho! For in ad- 
miring the bright and burning and eternal 
gems of her poesy, we must occasionally 
relieve the intensity of our feelings with a 
laugh at her ludicrous practice of dividing a 
word between two lines, as Solomon was 
about to serve the child that had two mo- 
thers! What say ye now of your favourite 
lyrists, ye ‘* laudatores carminis acti,” for 
surely ye cannot be so foolhardy and auda- | 
cious as to differ with this great standard of | 
taste? For ourselves, we have far too much | 
regard for our intellectual character, to be 
guilty of such presumption ; so far from it, | 





taste which extends alike to manners, dress, 
and language ? 
There is no measure more soft and melo- 
dious than that of the Teian bard— 
Ai Msou cov Epuro. 
A7nvatas Crepavores 
Tw Karavss ragsdwxav. 
Kou voy 4 Kudegsio 
ZLyrs1, vig pegouta 
Avdactou tov Egwra: 
Kav Avon de tig avTov, 
Oux ees, eves de 
Asasbew dsdidaxras. 
nacreon. Ess Egure. 
We will try to translate this in the same 


we would bow before John Walker, “ in verse (the Anacreontic Iambic) and to ren- 
the undissembled homage of deferential hor- | der the measure coincident with the English 


ror,” and addressing him im the mingled 
tone of submission and admiration, we 
would say, ** An I had butone penny in the 
world, thou shouldst have it to buy ginger- 
bread; thou half-penny purse of wit, thou 
pigeon egg of discretion !” 
Let ustake an example from Pindar— 
Tice Tavlads, os 0° avei- 
~a mporepuv, pbeyEoucs, 
‘Onror’ exadete wa- 
“TN TOV EUVOMUITOLTOV 
Eg egavov, pidav re Limvdov, 


woroun Ocois dsmva ragsyuv 


1) 
‘Tor’ Aydoorpiavay apragar, &c, 
Pind. Olymp. &. &. 
We will endeavour to translate this into 
English, using the same metre, and making 
the first and third lines terminate, as it re- 
gards the division of words, like the origi- 
nal— 
Son of Tantalus ! I will de- 
-clare, unlike my precursors, 
That, at the grateful festi- 
-val, at Sipyius, when the 
Immortal guests sat down with thy father, 
The trident-bearing god, charmed by thy beauty 
deized thee and bore thee away in his car 
Tothe high hall of Olympus, 
The hall of Jove widely honoured. 


Now, in scanning Greek, we are governed 
by quantity ; in reading English, by accent 
—and is not the one as arbitrary as the oth- 
er? Could not fashion, if she were so dis- 
posed, reverse the distinction, and establish 
certain rules of quantity by which English 
verse should be scanned ? And if so, would 
Hot the English Pindaric measure seem to 
us quite as admirable as the English heroic 
how seems? Is it the difference in the na- 


accent— 
| 


The Muses bound young Cupid 

In fetters made of roses, 

To Beauty’s charge they gave him 
And bade her guard the urchin. 
And now fair Venus offers 
A ransom for the captive ;— 

} But should one pay his ransom, 

| He will not quit his fetters— 

| He doth not wish for freedom. 


| Why is this measure more harsh than the 
| octosyllabic or decasyllabic English verse ? 
| The sounds of the voice are similar in both 
‘languages, for the organs of speech, the 
i teeth, tongue, lips, and palate are, we pre- 
/sume, the same with modern men as with 
‘men of old—at least there is no historical 
| proof that the Greeks had more or less or- 
' gans of speech than ourselves—we have ne- 
‘ver read of a man in Greece with two 
tongues, (the Greek dog, Cerberus, it is true 
| had three) or three rows of teeth, or four pa- 
lates; and we would ask a physiologist to 
inform the critics who have written on the 
| Greek accent, whether similar organs of 
| speech are more likely to produce dissimilar 
| than similar sounds. 
| Do not all these considerations lead to 
the establishment of our position, that the 
| great difference between ancient and mo- 
_dern measure, arises from the difference be- 
tween ancient and modern taste and fashion, 
and not from the nature and genius of the 
respective languages ? 


{ 


Literary. ‘ Elements of English Gram- 
mar deduced from science and practice, 
adapted to the capacity of learners.” This 
work is in the press, and will shortly claim 
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the attention of the literary world. Mr. Four lines, most reverentially inscribed 

Cardell, the author, has already distinguish- | to Robert Walsh, jun., high-editor of all the 

ed himself by his Essay on Language, in| Americas, bonfire of wit, light-house of lit- 

which he boldly attacks the prevailing theo-| erature, and sun of politics. 

ry of grammar, and not only attacks, but} “ Here Walsh, take my horn,” said the goddess of 

also prostrates it. We are free to EXPress) + Bxalt eng greatest American’s name’'— 

a decided opinion, that every intellectual | Preyer oo: et agen its — 1 pao 

! ‘ ’ upid querist 

man will, on a perusal of Mr. C’s Essay, his own.’ 

acknowledge that his belief in the long es-} It is supposed that Lord Byron beard this 

tablished dogmas of grammar, has in many | name while he was writing a particular pas- 

important particulars, been founded on the sage of * English Bards,” &c. and that by 

prejudices of education, and not on the phi- \a mistake of the printer, the name of Amos 

losophy of language. | Cottle was substituted for that of our dis- 
This is a subject of the highest import- tinguished countryman. We have no doubt 

ance, and the author will command its in-| that his lordship wrote the passage as fol- 

vestigation, for he is a man of talents, re-| lows :— 








search, and perseverance. It will be con- | Robert Walsh, jun ! Phebus what a name 
: ge ee | To fill the speaking trump of future fame, 
sidered, perhaps, as an act of great auda thaliat Galch en Gaus an eenenalet 


city in Mr. C. to startle the literatiof all Thy honoured name embalmed in printing ink ! & 
countries with the bold assertion, that the ee 

system of grammar which they have been} 
taught to consider sacred, is incorrect and} A society is forming in Indiana which has 
unfounded in all its leading principles. Mr. | the following article in its constitution— 
C. has done this and what is much more to | ‘* All members of the community, male and 
the purpose, he has satisfactorily demonstra- | female, shall be considered as legal voters,” 
ted the truth of his own system. He does|If the ladies take to electioneering, good 
not make assertions and leave them unsup-| by to political consistency inmen. Who 
ported by arguments ;—to every proposi-| would be so unpolite as to refuse his support 
tion he attaches a chain of reasoning, and! even to Benedict Arnold for the presidency, 
lie reasons in such a manner that the esta- | if his vote were solicited by a beautiful lip 
blished system must fall to the ground, un- | and beaming eye! The papers are ma- 
less its upholders can syipport it by better | king much ado about a man whose leg is 
arguments than any that they have hitherto | thirty inches in circumference. It seems 
advanced. We do not fear, at this early | this is a great wonder, and even the long 
period, in the prospect of a warm and spi-| arms of the M.D’s cannot reach the case. 
rited controversy that must inevitably suc- The man has probably had the gout in his 
ceed the publication of Mr. C.’s work, to} foot, and it has made a jump upwards.x—— 
predict the overthrow of the old system,| A Reform newspaper proposes that poor pa- 
and the establishment of the new. We do| rents be allowed to sel/ their children! Who 
| A Boston hair- 





TIME’S SPECTACLES. 








not make this prediction on light grounds | the deuce would buy ? 
and hastily conceived opinions, but on pa-| dresser bas raised a large hog! One would 
tient investigation and mature thought,| suppose that a hair-dresser had more to do 
which have ended in conviction. | with puppies than pigs. A quilt made of 

As soon as the new work is published, we | down feathers has been exhibited in New- 
shall again advert to this subject, and con- | Jersey; this quilt will be down upon the 
sider the Essay and the Grammar incon-| first man that attempts to carry it. The 
nexion. The new theory will undoubtedly | cast!e of St. Juan d’U!oa has at last been 
meet with opposition ; this is to beexpected, | surrendered. We are no friends to Spain, 
and is by no means deprecated ; one thing} but we cannot help admiring the noble con- 
however must be understood, it will not be} stancy and firmness with which this garri- 
enough for any scholar, whatever his stand-} son held on, through disease, starvation, and 
ing or pretensions may be, to say ‘ that is! dismay, till all hope was lost. The comman- 
wrong,’ ‘that is sophistry,’ or ‘that is | dant (Coppinger) is a hero, and it is a thing 
nonsense,’ without proving the truth of | to be regretted, that he should serve in so 
what he asserts. ‘bad a cause.——Miss Francis Wright is 























in, 





gbout to establish an asylum for the instruc- 
tion of negroes: if she can teach the blacks 
cood behaviour, every family, in this city at 
jeast, will vote her a crown of gold. 
Mr. Philosopher Owen has presented Presi- 
dent Adams with a model of his new com- 
munity; with great modesty he recom- 
mends its adoption to the United States ; we 
have not heard that Mr. Adams has made it 
the subject of a private message to both 
houses, as yet; how can he delay for a mo- 





ment, how can he postpone the regenera- 
tion of all mankind, when it has been propo- 
sed with such benevolence and such mo- 
desty ! 

SLEEP AND DEATH. 


Translated from the German, for the New-York Lite- 
rary Gazette. } 


Tue angel of slumber and the angel of 
death, fraternally locked in each other's 
arms, wandered over the earth. 

It was evening; they reclined upon a hill- 
side, and the habitations of men were not 
far off; a sad stillness pervaded the air, and 
the evening bell of the village was hushed. 
Still and silent, as is their manner, the two 
beneficent Genii of mankind reposed in a 
mournful embrace, and night came rapidly 
on. 

Then the angel of slumber rose from his 
mossy couch, and softly scattered from his 
land the invisible slumber-seeds. The wind 
of night wafted them to the quiet dwellings 
of the wearied husbandmen, and forthwith 
sweet sleep descended upon the inhabitants 
of the cottages, from the gray-haired sire 
to the cradled infant. The sick man forgot 
his pains; the unhappy his sorrows; the 
poor his cares—every eye was closed. 

And now, his benign labours being ended 
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“ My brother!” replied the angel fof 
slumber, “will not the good when they 
awaken, own thee as their friend and bene- 
factor, and will they not bless thee? Are we 
not brothers and messengers of our father?” 

Thus he spake—the eye of the death-an- 
gel sparkled, and he clasped his brother 
more fondly in his embrace. 


———— ee 


~~ MISCELLANEOUS 





From the Boston Galaxy. 
Sugar-Hill, October 27, 1825. 

Dear Nep.—What the devil, Ned, do 
you suppose induced me to get married? I 
really wish that 1 knew—for besides the 
pleasure I should have in telling you, it 
would be a most particular gratification te 
myself. I think [ must have been crazy, 
or bewitched to get married at thirty, and 
all for love; how could I be such a dunce. 
| believe this to be the most dangerous 
place to bachelors that ever was seen. None 
have been known to survive, that trusted 
themselves long in this cursed town. 

Don’t come here, Ned, if you want to re- 
main a bachelor. If you do, you will be 
inevitably shipwrecked on the shoals of 
matrimony; you might as well undertake 
to navigate the Norwegian whirlpool. If 
you come here, all the cables in Christen- 
dom can’t bring you up. 

If I thought you ever had the blue devils, 
or any other devils. or any thing else to 
make you completely and perfectly misera- 
ble, | would spend no time in relating my 
calamities; but refer you to the worst part 
of your own experience, as a mode of esti- 
mating mine. But you never was misera- 
ble, and never will be; you are still the 
saine laughing bachelor, eternally on the 
upper side of Fortune’s wheel, while 1am 
paddling at the bottom. You are still free 
as the birds of heaven, or thedew of the 
forest, while [ am bound, fettered, and con- 
fined like a condemned malefactor. Don’t 








the kind angel of slumber again lay down 
by the side of his thoughtful brother, and 
said cheerfully, “* When the red morning 
awakes, then will mankind bless me as their 
friend and benefactor. Ob! how sweet it is 
to do good unseen and in secret! how de- 
lightful is our duty !” 

Thus spake the friendly angel of slumber | 
—the angel of death looked upon him with | 
silent sorrow, and a tear, such as immortals | 
shed, gathered in his large dark eye. | 
“ Alas !” said he, “that I cannot, like thy- | 
self, rejoice in their gratitude: the earth | 


calls me her enemy and the disturber of her | 
peace,” 


laugh at me, for | won’t bear it—don’t pre- 


‘tend to pity me, Il won’t endure that—don’t 


say a word to me. 

I tell you, Ned, you would not know me. 
Why how do you think I look since I am 
married ? [ll tell you; my gay and cheer- 


ful looks are gone—my rosy cheeks are 


gone—my flesh is gone—my health and spi- 
rits are gone—tmy fine clothes are gone— 
my money is gone—all gone, Ned, except 
my wife—she lives, and will live when you 
and I aredust and ashes. But what do you 
think I’ve got for all Pve lost? Dve gota 
face as long as your arm, and white (bating 
the yellow, and a shade or two of brown,) 
as this paper. [ve got a broken constitu- 
tion, and a broken heart—l’ve got discour- 


iaged—l’ve got in debt—I’ve got to bea 













poor miserable devil—l’ve got—no, I won't 
tell you what I’ve got for a wife in this sen- 
tence. But whodo you think I married? 
Pil tell you who I thought [ married. I 
thought I married a tall, elegant, genteel 
girl, about seventeen, with a dark blue eye 
and beautiful face; her manners easy and 
graceful; her conversation gay and spright- 
ly, and her disposition the best in the wortd ; 
uncommonly neat in her person, and per- 


fectly acquainted with and competent to | 


manage all the domestic affairs of a family. 
Industrious and contented ; generous in her 
friendship ; doing a favour with alacrity and 
revenging an injury with reluctance; a lo- 
ver of home, and more anxious to see a Ilit- 
tle circle of warm hearted friends happy 
around her, than to dash and dazzle and dis- 
sipate her time with the idle, heartless mob. 


I thought her incapable of envy, and was _ 


sure that she hated tattling, scandal, and 
calumny. I believed all this, and much 
more, and yet [ hesitated to ask her to be 
mine. And now for once, Ned, guess, like 
a Yankee as you are, what was the reason. 


You never can—I must tell you. I thought | 
her much too good for me; that so precious ; 
a piece of porcelain could never be made | 
to unite with such a coarse, milkpan ma- | 
She had so ma- | 


king bit of clay as myself. 
ny perfections, and I was conscious of so 
many faults, that | shuddered to think bow 
her tender heart would bleed, when she 


found how much she had overrated my good | 


by | 


I got over this difficulty 
that her exam- 


qualities. 
thinking I might improve : 


ple would go very far towards making me | 


every thing I should be; and if the wheel 


bad brought me up a prize, why should I) 


not take it as well as another. 

After all, you can have no idea how much 
T suffered when I offered myself to her. I 
could not speak—lI was so much ashamed to 
ask such a delicate, charming, beautiful girl 
to marry one so little worthy of her, that I 
war ready to die with fear and mustification. 
She blushed, hesitated, said she was so 
young—so little acquainted with the world 


—what I said was so unexpected to her (she | 


had been thinking I would play the fool for 
weeks )—and finaily, she lived so happily at 
home she thought she never would change | 
her situation. A iong pause and distres- | 
sing silence—bem—but I won"t go on with | 
this. It is enough for you to know that your | 
friend conducted himself in a most drivel- | 
ling manner, and changed his merry face | 
into such a banging look, as no man could | 
own, unless in the high road to ruin, or de- 
termined to get married. 

To have done with this part of the story, | 
we were chained together. In three weeks 
I found that instead of the girl [ thought | 
had married, I had been voked to a dumpy. 
awkward, vulgar girl, about twenty-five. 
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Her manners rude and coarse, her dispos:- 
|tion sullen and surly, her temper irritable, 
implacable, revengeful, and unrelenting and 
‘rough as the vexed ocean. Negligent of 
her person, and ignorant of the most com- 

mon affairs; idle, discontented, stingy, con- 
'ceited, obstinate, and foolish, listening with 
| pleasure to the rankest scandal and foulest 
calumny, and determined, at all hazards, to 
have her own way. 
| Now, Ned, profit by my folly,—whatever 
you do, never do you get married. It is all 

acheat—it is like a bundle of patent medi- 
| cines—you may read the imposing and flat- 
‘tering label, and the wonderful cures with 
impunity ; but swallow the prescription and 
it will help you out of the world for your 

credutity. Heavens ! when I think of all I 
‘have endured and suffered,and consider what 
a happy dog I might have been, my brain is 
on fire. Perhaps you will say that I should 
insist on a husband’s rights and go- 
vern my own house. You know nothing 
about it—the thing is impossible—you 
might as well attempt to thaw the polar ice, 
or imprison the winds, as control an obsti- 
nate woman. All your firmness and reso- 
lution will avail you nothing: you will at 
last be subdued. The massive rock that 
lifts its gray head above the vexed and stor- 
my ocean, makes no impression upon its 
foaming waters, but is itself gradually worn 
away and mingled with the dashing waves. 
And thus your resolution, energy, and firm- 
ness would be by little and little annihilated. 
You have no idea of the countless resources 
the sex can resort to, in acquiring and main- 
taining their power. Smiles used sparingly 
—tears in profusion—sickness and sighs— 
‘mad fits, hysteric fits, scolding fits, speech- 

less fits, (these are short) and innumerable 

other expedients are resorted to. What 

will not a woman hazard to have her own 

way—wealth, fame, happiness, and heaven, 

she is ready to risk ; whatever may be said 
‘about the shortness of life, it is doubtless a 
great mercy that we do not have to drag the 
chain for ever. 

Affectionately, your disconsolate iriend, 
GrorGe GREGG. 
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